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ABSTRACT 

^ Designing and Implementing Programs for the Little 
School •Component is-a program funde^d under Elementary Secondary 
Education Act Title III and designed to develctg, implement, and 
disseminate a program of individualized instruction at the Howard D. 
Woodson Senior High School. This program is a third year continuation 
of the program initiated in 1972-73. The original 300 students 
entering as 10th graders in 1972-73 have continued in the program and 
are now in th^ir senior>%ear. The third year program was expected to 
complete the development of pilot experiences for staff and students 
alike in the development and implementation of individualized 
programs* The current year program was designed to be conducted in 
four phases described in the project proposal: Articulation and 
Planning Session, Implementation of 1:he Little School Comppnent, 
School-Yearc Workshop and Staff Development, and Evaluation and 
Redesign.- Phases 2-*^ were -in effect concurrently from the beginning 
of the 1974-75 academic year while Phase 1 was conducted during the 
summer of 1974. The res.Ults of the evaluation discussed here arfe 
considered to clearly indicate support for the Little School 
Component's achievement of its goals, particulary .in the ar^s of 
developing a viable program of individualized instruction and in • 
Cremating a positive atmosphere for learning. (Author/JM) 
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CHAPTilR I - 
DESCRIPTION OF TIIE PROJECT 



Designing and-' Implementing Programs for the Little School 
Component is a- program designed .to develop, implement, and dis- 
seminate a program of individualized instruction at the Hoivard 
D. Woodson Senior High School. This program -is a third year 
continuation of the program initiated in 1972-73. Original 
students were selected in 1972-73 iron student listings supplied 
by feeder-school counselors. The 300 students originally entering 
'as.lOth gr^iders in 1972-73 have continued in the program and are 
now in their senior yearo The third year program v/as expected to 
complete the development . of pilot experiences for staff and 
students alike in tEe development and implementation of in- 
dividualized programs, ■ " . 

The current year program vras designed to be conducted in four- 
phases de.scribed in the i^roject proposal: . • ' 
■ ^ • Phase I - Articulation and Planning Session 
. ' Phase II - Implementation of the Little School Component 

Phase III - School-Year Workshop and Staff Development 

Phase, '17 - Evaluation and Redesign. ', 

^Phases 'II - IV were in effect concurrently from the be- 
ginning of the 1974-75 academic yfiar while Phase I was conducted 
during the Summer 1974. ' \ 

\ " \ 

Phase I - Orientation and, Pl^anning Session • 

Phase I involved cdncrurrent v/orkshpps and training sessions 
for eleven current teachers, one counselor, one librarian, one 
teacher-coordinator, an assistant principal for instruction, and 
sir new teachers. All teachers functioned in teams in all phases 
of planning and organization. Within this period the .staff was 
involved in workshop t^Xriing sessions and the preparation and 
development of learning nO^t^ials. The counselor and the reasiing 
teacher*specialist were inVolYed in communicating with parents 
and students, interpreting the program, testing in reading, 
assessing student groups, organizing -and studying student records 
.for the purpose /of identifying and assessing student needs 
(reading levels,' learning dif liculties, social problems, etc.), 
and refining and^ fjurther jleveloping sti^dent 'profiles. 
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^ Phase I focused on assessing space utilization under various ' 
l^e'ariiing conditions; identifying perf oriiance objectives and cur- 
riculum design in diff er.ent. subject areas;, inrestigating and 
locating the resources- and ,inaj:erials to be used in the class- 
rooa; orienting and^ assembling students; planning, developing, 
and organizing a curriculum laboratory and a central instructional 
materials center; and organizing 'and developing an intensive 
counseling program* • ^ 

Phase I involved. an initial pre]paratory ^vorkshop session and 
concurrent continued vrorkshop, training and planning sessions with 
Phase III. ' . 



Phase /II - Luplenenting the Little School Component 

For the school jea.r 1974-75, the Little ^School Coniponent 
provided 'individualized instruction for 270 I7t7elf.th grade 
students* The teachers involved in Phase I v^ere "a part of the 
residential staff, ' ' ' ' / 

I \ 

. Component course offerings were determined by data compiled 
in the first two pilot years from the following sources: 

(1) student irvtisrests as projected from. feedback given in ^ 
^ student opinionnaires, student conferences, and co'orse 

elective reports; 

(2) recommendations from the teaching and guidance staff 
based on observations and recognition o^ needed changes 
made apparent by pilot ex^periences during the first Xvro 
years j 

(3) " expressed and recognized nee^is of students in the 

various academic areas on in-depth student assessment* 

The guidance staff continued to develop and implement an 
ongoing program for intensified counseling and pupil assessment: 
work with the teaching staff in cluster grouDings tq develon and 
implenlent the teacher-advisor role in order lo make professional, , 
counseling services more available to students and teaching staff; 
assist the instructional staff in identifying and solving immediate 
and ongoing problems; coordinate and establish lines of communi- 
cation between parents, students, teachers' and community; formulate 
and affect basic objectives for a more humane educational and 
social instructional program for V/oodson students, and the tVoodson , 
community; serve as a liaison media for immediate feod back to tho 
-instructional staff, the tea'cher-coordinator, and the adminis tratio; 
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, V " • Library personnel involved iii Phase I continued as a part . 
of the* residential, staff for the year. The library component' 
coordinator deVelo;^ed, organized, and managed a. curriculum - 
laboratory and major instructional materials ' center utilized by 
. students'and staff, ^ ^. . 



' Phase III •-' School-Tear Workshop ^Lnd Staff Dev'^loDment Proo-rajn 

• — ' : ' : — ^ 

* Component pa'rticipants ^were allotted six "additional hours 
each^week during, th-e school'year, not precluding daily planning 
sessions scheduled for all teachers, to provide additional time 
for continued planning, training, the exTchange" of ideas, and uork- 
shops, 'Because it was discovered in the first year pilot that 
certain staff activities required more time .than , others (planning 
new student grouping as opposed to discussing and solving an 
iniaediate problem of small' dimensions ), the component staff had 
the l^ption of determining time allotments vmich best met . the need's 
of thfe group in the workshop. . • ' 

TrU-'s^Tdtip acted as a core for further expansion and mod- 
ificati|m of the Little School Component at V/oodson High School, 
The scho\l year provided a .regular base for training and labor- 
atory experiences for other Woodson teachers as toII as tpachers, 
from other^public schools. Ongoing vrorkshops T/'er^ held throughout 
the year td provide training and assistance' in areas of need and 
to further-s,pread innovative skills to other members of the ' . 
V/oodson staff. 

The teacher-coordinator continue^ as teacher-cooiidinator 
thr.oughout the year and assisted in identifying the needs of 
participating teachers, seeking resources "and developing alter- • 
native strategies as issues developed. The library-coordinator was 
directly responsible for organizing, managing and coordinating 
the instructional materials center and the curriculiim laboratory 
with all activities involved in £he instructional program of the 
Little School Component, The counselor and coordinators worked 
under the direct supervision of the Assistant Principal for \ 
. Instruction, 



( The- objectives of the project, as described in the project 

proposal, v/ere as follows: ' 
■ . (1) The instructional staff will continue to improve 
I . academic achievement utilizing an individualized pro- 
\ ■' §r am with 300 twelfth grade' students currently enrolled 

, ( in the Little School Component, This will be evidenced 

s, by: 

< ... 
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•bo 



• ability of th^e students to funoti^on in aniope^ 
space' classroom • / . * 

pupil assessment and diagnostic teacliing based on 
standardized tests and teacher-made criterion tests; 
varied teaching techniques in large and snai-l group 
inotruction^ 
exp( 



inde :) end en'c- 



riences* 



study^ ^ind JLaDoratory • 



(2) 




As a means of improyings both academic achievement and 
student attitude, the. guidance gtaff will -develop and 
implement a program which will include:" 
ai consolidation of rcoordsj 

b« teacher-advisor role to improve attendance^and 
academic, performance ; ' 

intensified educational counseling for students; 
parental involvement* 

As a part of the 'individualized program, the^ instruc- 
tional staff will develop and maintain a curriculura 
laboratory of resources ar^d materials which .will be 
tested in the classroom and used as : • 
a# a basis for continuous progress learning; 
b-; support for a flexible schedule -in the. future; > 
c» a res-ource for the remaining \7oodson staff and / 
other Tifublic and noniDublic schools* 



Reports of 
detailed descriiDtionc) 
this reason will not be 



the first two years of the. project provided 
of project deve.lopment activiti 



repeateiithere. In reviev/] 
a-ition 'nee Is emphasized in 



7ing 



*es, 

these 



and for 



activities and the evala-ition 'nee Is emphasized in earlier reports, 
primary focus was .placed upon 'assessing the scope of develop- 
ment of individualised instructioHj netnods ^-.nd the development 
of ajrtitude and ^ self -concept measures for assessing student 
impact* ' ' ^ ' ^ / 



The evaluation of Little Schools was d 



esignei m 



3'aff ioient 



detail to pinpoint the strengths and weaknesses ^ of the program 
for conlJinued improvement in the V/oodson High ^School and to serve 
as a model for olher schools who wish to undertake a program of'' 
individualized instructiouo The evaluation doaign focused upon * 
process variables in ordef to examine how students and staff^ adapt 
to a program of individualized instruction and to show how improve- 
ments can be made* Product variables, particularly student progress 
achievement, and interest in school, were an integral part of the 
evaluation*. |/ 



i?iie,'~objec.tives .Qf the evaluation included the follovring: ' 
1,. To identify the participating target population of 
staff and students and Iheir roles in the project. 
2, To rcvieW the goals' and objectives of the project and 
» the meeyis and methods* used by the staff to reach the 

. - .objectives. 

. 3-* To develop a comprehensive evaluation design that 7/ill 
include process variables- and product variables and 
* • . thai will take account of -factors unique to individ- 
* ualized open space instruc tioi%. 
4. To carry out an evaluat^'On "t.ha'l vdll aid in the 
. -y ■ red€sigi>_ and replication'^f the program as well as 
' reporting on the outconie^ of -the' project. 



CHAPTER- II I 
■ METHODS Ai^D PROCEDURES • ■ - 

^ ' . 

TMs stuiiy was conducted in three phases: " , ' ■ 
'^•1.) project review and e'valuation design; 
,2.) mstrianentatioii and data collection; and 
.3«) data analysis and reporting, • ; 

Phase I,'.praject review and evaluation design, was devo.t'ed to 
identifying, the participating target population of staff and . • 
students and their roles in the project; reviewing the goals and 
objectives of the project and the means and methods used by the 
staff in reaching Ihem'; and ,the development of a comprehensive 
evaluation design that included process and product variables and 
that took account of factors unique to individualized instruction. 
Conferences were held with the Proj'ect Director,, Assistant 
Projector, and representatives of the Division of Research and 
Evaluation to obtain' a comprehensive picture of ^the Little School 
Project, Information and reports provided at tliese two confer- 
ences was later supplemented with other interviews and observations. 
The evaluation design developed called for comparative surveys of 
students and teachers' in various attitudinal areas as well as an 
assessment of the Little School process dimensions. 

Instrumentation (Phase II) to carry out the 'design involved 
the development of three structured questionnaires '(two for students 
one 'for teachers) interviews/observations of classes, review of 
instruptional materials .'developed by the staff, an analysis of 
standardized test data, and, a comparative analysis of absences 
of Component and No n-Comp client Students* ' ■ ' ■ 

The Ge'neral High School Program C^uestionnaire was designed to 
tap* students ' self -concepts in relation to schooling. This 
questionnaire was administered to a 'saa*ij)le of Littl-e School stu- ■■ 
dents and' to a comparison sample of high school seniors at the 
Spingara High School. [This que s tronnaire , served as' an indirect 
measure of the impact of the Little Schools Component on stxidents' 
attitudes afid self-concepts*. 

,/ ^ 

The "Little Schools Component Student Questionnaire was designed 
to obtain a direct reactiorf of the students to the project and y/as 
completed only by Component Students. , . 

It was intended to .have the ent'ire population of about 270 
Component .students complete each of these questionnaires • 
However, because Component students were seniors, they Iwere ex- 
cused from class^ in late May 1^75 and, as a result mnj students 



did* not complete the questionnaires • It seems reasonable to 
assuEje, ho'^^eyer, that those' students who did complete the* 
questionnaires are random samples of Component srudents# Final 
samples were 78 students (about 30^) for the General High Schpol 
Program Questionnaire and 133 students (about 45^) for the • 
Student's Questionnaire ♦ , 

The Teacher ^s Questionnaire was designed to tap areas of 
individualized teaching; the teachers' perceptions of their 
students anH classes; Component teachers' staff development 
needs and the Component teachers' evaluation of Little» Schoolso 
The questionnaire* was completed by 11 of the 14 Component 
teachers, . the remaining three being absent due to illness. 
Thirty Non-Component teachers at V/oodson Senior High School 
x:ompleted the first two parts of the questionnaire^#in order to 
make comparative analyses of the types* and variety of teaching 
methods used and to obtain a comparative analysis, of -teachers' 
perceptions of their students* 

'birect observations were made of t?/o ongoing classes to 
jiew the teaching methods directly and to observe the quality of 
student- student and student-teacher^ interactions* These class- 
room observations also provided the opportunity for spot 
interviews wi-th students* 

The evaluator also reviewed an audio-visual presentation of ^ 
Little Schools and a substantial amount of staff developed 
instructional materials to assess the programmatic development 
' of the project* 

'Intei'views were held with the project counselors and 
^ additional interview/conferences with the Project Director and 
Assistant Project Director* Interviews were also planned with 
the teaching staff ; ^hov/eyer^ scheduling problems precluded 
carrying ou^ "these interviews* " 

, ^ The^ original plans called for the California Tests of 
Basic Skills as the standardized achievement test to be admin-" 
istered, Howevfer, due to an administrative oversight this test 
battery was not administered. As an alternative, -the Preliminary 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests (PSAT)for 1973-74 and the Scholastic 
'Aptitude Tests (SAT) for 197,4-75 were used as the pretests and 
posttests* Comparisons were made of the actual score gains and 
the perpentage ^of Component and Non-Component students actuaJj^, 
' 'taking each test. . 



-' ' : Data on absences- was provided by fhe Assistant i^rcject' 
Director for nine Cociponent and nine Non-Component sections,, 
each with 27Q students ♦ ' ' ' 
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Data analysis (Phase III) v/as carried .out by- hand ' 
tabulations. Frequency and percentage distributions vrer-e ob- 
tained for all questionnaire items; score' rdistribut ions/ means 
and 'standard deviations vrere 'obtained for the General High 
School Program Questionnaire , and score distributions were ob- 
tained for the PSAT - SAT test results, ^or comparative 
analyses, the, "t" test, z test and the si|n test (a nonpara- 
metric statistic) were used to determine 'the statistical 
significance' of differences. 



/ 



CHAPTER III 
RESULTS AND AI^ALYSIS OF DATA 



and 



ifovl 
and 



s section provides the instruments, data analysis, 
a discussion of the findings for each of the two student 
que5tii)nnaipes devised for the project, an analysis of' absences, 
standardized test -results provided by the Project Director, an 
anaMis of progress in doveloDing individualized instructional 
materials, and the results of the teacher quostionnaire. The 
te^cfer questionnaire provides a comparative analysis of Con- 
poneht and Non-component teachers in varied and individualised 
teaching practices and the teaching climate within rmich they 

Also provided is an assessment of staff development needs 
the Component teachers' assessment of Little Schools. 

Comparative Analysis" of Student Attitudes 

Students in the Little School Component and a control group 
of s ;udents from Spingarn High School were administered a ques- " 
tionnaire designed to tap their attitudes and their self concepts 
in r<:l5itio.n to schooling. This que ii tionnaire, called the General 
High ;School Program Questionnaire, ifas devised by t'h6 evaluator, 
basec on experience with the goals of i|idividualized programs and 
discissions with the Little School's project staff regarding areas 
of atttitiUdjlnal and self-cohccpt impact they hoped to achieve>dth 
theirf Students, Therefore, the que,s tionnaire can be considered 
a meafeura pf behavioral studwit objectives for individualized 
progr^rin the affedtive domain. The measurement of affective 
Ciiangcfe ^as particularly important as the project seemed' to-. 
emphaslz4' this %rea more than the cognitive domain. 



taps primarily the student's self concept 
*° ^^-^ schooling (questions 1-7): t770 questions (-8 
and 10) aeai. witn c .. - . 

high sehool seniors, ^ 

teachei|s'k Varied teaching technique's'-- that "is I" teaching 
strategiiesVmot'fe likely, to be characteristic of individualized 
programJs, l%e the Little School Component. 



career planning, particularly appropriate to 
s; .anCone question (9) deals with the' use by 




mainder 7/ould appropriate at any level 
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The qu«stionnaires were conpleted by 78 Little School 
studenta, about a 30 percent samplt, and by a control group of 
81 seniors from Spingarn Senior High School* The control group 
waa obtained froia' outside of Woodfsbn Senior High School as the 
"Hawthorne effect" would be expected for non-conponent students 
within the same school. The questionnaires were admnistered by 
school personnel* 

The results of th^ analysis are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 
For Table 1, each questionnaire was scored for questions 1-9, 
. .Question 10, plans for after high school, was not used in this 
analysis* Each item was scored as follows: 



Strongly Agre« 

Agree 

Disagree 

Strongly DisagVee 



- 1 

- 2 

- 3 

- 4 



Thus, with a possible range of 9-36, a high score indicates 
a less favorablo self concent, while a low -score maicaoes a more 
lavorabie sell' conco-pt . ' 

» ' « 

^ < TAB|£^ ■ 

RESULTS OF THE GSriERAL HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAII QUESTIumiRS 





CCMPONENT STUDENTS 


CONTROL GROUP 


* • 

Me'an 


.15.1 


17.8 


S.D. 


, 3,6 


3.3 


N ' „ 


78' 


81 



"t" = 3,94, Significant beyond ,001 level of confidence.. 
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TABLE 2 . ' •- 

CO&jPARISuN OF iTEiS OF THS GENERAL HI GH SCHOOL PROGRAM 



Response Categories*: 



SA 

A. 
D 

SD 
Bl 



Strongly Agree 

A^ree 

Disagree 

Strongly Disagre« 
Blank 



Item and Significance Test ' RC* 



Component 
Students 
f» I % 



Control 
Students 
f I 



10 



!• I understand what my ' 
teacher expects of me, 

Z = 2.94, Significant 



SA 
A • 
D 

SD 
Bl 



28 
50 



35.9 
64.1 



13 
51 
14 
1 
1 



2. I have a good xmder- 
standing of how I. am. 
doing iiiXiay^^ahool 
woric. -v.' ^ . 

2 = 2'-<,3V, :Signi|icant 



SA 

A 

D 

SD 
Bl 



31 
44 
3 



39.8 
66.4 
3.8 



18 
54 
6 
1 
1 



3. I believe I 'Kow how to 
study and learn. 

Z = 1.27i ^Hot 
' Significant 



SA 
A 

SD 
Bl. 



39 
36 
2 
1 



4. I am very interested 
* in school. 

Z = 2.09, Significant 



Sa 

A' 

D 

SD 

Jl 



27 
40 

6 
^4 

1 



50.0 
46.1 
2.6 

1.-3 



52 
4^ 



'A 



34.6 
51.3 
7.7 
5.1 
1.3 



22 
36 
19 

.3 



5. I ^ have had good re,I'a~ 
tions with most of lay 
teachers. 

■ Z - 3.10, Significant 



SA 

A 

D 

SD 

Bl- 



4a 
32 
3 
1 



53 o9 
41.0 
3.8 
1.3 



24 
38 
15 
3 



f * - frequency 



TABIJi 2 (CONTimD) 



Respohsft (ktegories*: SA 

A . 
D 

SD 
Bl 



I. 



r Strongly Agree 

- Agree 

- Disagree- 

• Strongly Disagree 

- Blank 



Item and S'icnif icancc Test 


RC<f 


Component 


Control 


\ 




Students '• • 


■ Students 


\ 




f » 




f » 




6. I have learned how .to 


SA 


34 


43.6 


23 


28,8 


take responsibility for _ 


A 


39 


50.0 


55 ■ 


68.7 


my school work. 


D ' 


3 


3.8 


'2 


•2,5 




SD 


2 


2.6 






Z - 1.98, Significant 


Bl 










7.' In high school I have 


SA 


32 


41.0 


15 


18.8 


become more confident 


A 


41 


52,5 


53 


66.3" 


of jny school work. 


D ■ 


2' 


2.6 


10 


12.5 ' 




2 


2.6 


1 


■ 1.2 


Z * 3.14, Significant . 


Bl 


1 


1.8 


1 


1.2 


8. My high school nrogram 


SA - 


25 


32 oO 


17 


•21.3 


has helped me make my 


A 


40 


51.3 


38 


47.5 


-plans* for' work or cdl- 


D 


11 


14'.1 


20 


25.0 


lege after high school. 


SD 


2 


2.6 


4 


.5,0 




Bl 






1 


1.2 


2*18. Siffnificant ^ ' 
















41 


52.6 


8 


"'10. 0 


often use'd a large rariety 


A - 


25 


32.1 


29 ■ 


36.2 " 


;,of teaching techniques - ^v 




9 


11.5 


24 


30.0 . 


such as large and small ^^'v 




3 


3.8 


; 19 


23.8 


! ^VvWD instruction* audio** 


Bl 






i 
y 


visual, individual pro- 


•i 






) 




jects and student tutors. 






• 




L 


^ Z - 6.*45, Significant 


'A 

'1 










10- Atv Tilarfs for'^the first 












year after 'high school 








I 




sire £ 












• * * 

work ' ^ 




18 


21.4 




41.6 • 


. college or other training 




61 


72.6 


4p 


47.6 


. marriage; military 




4 ' 


4.8 


. 3 


3.6 


Other 




1 


1.2 . 


i 


1.2 


Blank 




« 






6.0 


Z = 2;89, Significant • " 








1 
i 





f * - frequency 
o - \ « 
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'The results in Table l-show thflt Little School students has 
a more favorable self concept than' does the contrpl group of high 
school seniors. This difference was statistically significant, 
as measured by the "t" test, beyond the ,001 lev.el of confidence. 

> Table 2 shows the results for each item in' th<- questionnaire. 
All differences favored the Little School Compon ent ov er the con- 
trol group. Differences were-statistically significant at the ,05 
level of confidence for all -items excont item. 3. - ' 

These results show the positive effect's that the Little 
School Component has been having on' its students, The&e results 
are- particularly gratifying in as much as the ' major ity^f students 
in the control group tendoa to respond pbsitiVcly to the Question- 
naire with more than three out of four control students marking 
the Strongly Agree or Agree response for items 1-7.' Differences 
in the Little Schools and control grouns— usually were evident in 
the number of students marking the "Strongly Agree" response. 
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The folloiring list ranks questions 1-9 in descending order,' 
according to .percent differences betrreen the component and control 
students • 



Item 
Nunbep 



5 
7 

1 

2 

6 

8* 

4» 

3 



Item 

My teachers in high school often used a 
large variety of teaching techniques 
such as large and small group instruction, 
audio-visuals, individual projects, and 
. student tutors© 

_ t 

I have had good relations with most of 
ay teachers. 

In high school>I iiWe become, more 
confident of-my s^Eool work, 

I understand what my teacher expccts-of me. 

I have a good understanding of how I am 
doing in my school work. 

I have learned how to take responsibility 
for my school work. 

Ify high school program has helped me make 
out my plans fo? work or college after high 
school. 

/ • , .- , 

\ I am very interested in school. 

I believe I fctow how to study and learn. 



Percent^^ 
Difference 

42.6 



23.9 

22.2. 

19.7 
17.3 

14.8 

14.5 

13.4 
10 .0' 



*A11 differences are between the percent' marking SA, except forr 
items 4 and 8 which compare SA and A. 
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Studont Reactions To The* Little School ConDOnent 



Little School students, also completed a brief questionnaiij^e 
to ODtain their' reactions to the program. The questionnaire wSs 
completed in Hay and June 1975 by a sample of 133 or about 45^\2ir 
thfr component students. The detailed results are shovm in Taujfes 
(Some of the items are similar to those used in the General Hi'gh'-'^ 
School Program Questionnaire,) 

Of the students completing the questionnaire, over half had 
been in the Little School Component for /the full three years, 
whire the remainder split almost evenly. -between 1 and 2 years 
(question 1). .Overallj about ,64/1 of the' students rated the Little 
Scnool as "much better tnan the regular program," about 2% 
rated it '"about 'tne same," and 12^ rated Little School "not as 
go'od as the regular Program" (question lb)« 

Questions 4 through 11 ask about personal scholastic 
development, relations with teachers, and reactions to reaching^ 
methods used in the Little Schools, Reactions to these questions 
in terms of the percentage of students marking "Strongly Agree" 
or "Agree" rrere more positive to the Little School Component than 
was tne overall rating with about 71^ to 90^ reacting favorably. 
.These questions are presented following Table 3 in rank order of 
the percentage marking- "Strongly Agree or "Agree." 



Overall,, reactions to the urogram are quite favoraDle, with 
at least one half of the students and as many as 9 out of 10 
reacting favorably to the program, - The results shoW: improved 
relations with teachers, improved seif concepts in relation to 
schooling, positive reaction to varied te'ttcning techniques, and 
perceptions of better preparation for work or college after high 
school. 
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TABLE 3 
LITTLE SCHQOL C0?£P0I1ENT 
STUDEIfT QUESTIOifNAIRE 



i\* frequency 



ERIC 
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' Item . 


Response ) 
Categories\_ 


t 






been in the Little 
School Component? 


'This year only: 
'Two years : 
Three years:- 
Blank: 




31 
73 
0 


23 ;3 

54.9 
0.0 


2. I understand what the 
Little School teachers 


regular program: 
Not as well as "in 
the regulaj? program: 
About the Same: 
Blank: \ 


81 

15 
37 
0 


60»9 . 

11.3 
27.8 
0.0 ^ 


3» I have a better 

uncicrs uanamg oi novr x 
am doing in school 
worko 


In the Little School 

Component: 

In the regular . / 

program:. 

About the same: 

Blank': 


D/ 

27 
38 
1 


OUoO 

20,3 
28.6 
0.8 


'z* X uexieve uuai^ i^Qe i 
Little School has ^ 
enabled me, to study and 
learn more. 


Strongly Aguee: - 
Agree: 
Disagree : 

Strongly. Disagreed 
Blank: 


0.0 

89 • 
24, 

4 

1 


11 «o 
66.9 ■ 
18.0 

3.0 

0.8 


^ '■' " ' ■■■ 

5* 2fy interest in school 
became higher ia the 
Little School 
Compoaont. 


Strongly Agree: 

Agree: 

Disagree: 

Strongly 'Disagree:, 
Blank: 

^ 


16 
'93 
19 
3 

2 . 


12.0 
69.9 
14.3 

2.3 

1.5 ■ 


6^ -My relations with 
\ teachers seem better 
\f or 'learning/ than in 
\the regular program* 


Strongly. Agree : 
A^ree : 
Disagree: 

Strongly Disagree: 
Blank: ' * ' " • 

. s 


ae 

104' 

11 ' 

2- 
3 


12.0 

78^2 
• 8*3 
1.5 
2.3 



' ( 



TABLE -3 (CONTINUED) 



IteA - * . 


Response 
Categories 


f 




?• Being in the Little 
School Component 
helped me take 
responsibility for nnr 
scnool work. 


Strongly Agree: 
Agree: 
Disagree : 

Strongly Disagree: 
Blank: ' ' 


20 
100 

10 
0 
3 


15,0 
7$.2. 
7.5 
^).0 
2.3 

! 


8* Being in ti[a Little 
School Component has 
helped me lj)e more^ 
conii(ient of my 

school wor^; 

1 


■ ' ' ' f 

Strongly Agree: 
Agree : 
.Disagree :\ 
Strongly Disagree: 
Blank: " 


20 

75 .. 
31 

0 

7 


1 
2 


Lo 

6.4 

§i3 
D.O 
5.3 • 


9. I like the 'variety of 
teaching methods 
■ (large groups, small 
groups, LiPs, etc<») 
used, in thp ^Little 
School Component. • 


Strongly Agree: 
A^'ree: 
Disagree : 

Strongly' Disagree : 
Blank:. 

0 


90 
15 
• 1 • 
1 


1 

a 

]( 
( 


9.5 
7.5 
U3 
3.3 
3.8 


10. Teachers ^n the 

|irogram seem to car* , 
about me more than 
most teachers I have 
knoTOi* 


strongly Agree: 

A|ree:' • 
. Disagree : 

Strongly Disagree: 
' Blank: 


31. 
84 

10 ■ 

1 

7 . 


23i3 
'63a . 

7,5 
' 0i8 

6.3 


11. The variety of 
V teaching techniques 
used in the program 
fit my needs better 
as a student* 


Strongly Agree: 
A^ree,: 
Disagree j 

Strongly Disagree :• 
Blank : 


17 

.95 ) 
15 ■ 
' 2 


12.8 
71.4 
11.3 . 

1.5 

3.0 


12. "How much help vras the 
^ program in working, out 
' your pious for college 
or -work" 'af ter high 
school? - * , . 


A great deal; 

Some : , . _ 

None : 

Blank.: 


76 • 
50 

3 

4 


67.1 
37.6 
2.3 
3.0 



f - frequency 



I 

t 

i 
I 

\ 

I 

i 



TABLE 3 (CONTINqED )' 



Itei 



Response 



13«[/I bolievejfchat the 
program will better 
prepare me for college 
than the regular 
program. , 



14 



I believe that the 
program will better 
prepare me to. get a 
jobe after high 
school," 



Yes: 
No: 

Not Planning on 
College : 
Blank; 



Strongl7 Agree : 
Agree : 
Disagree :C 
S-trongl7 Disagrfre: 
Blank: 



80 
17 

21 
15 



13 
78 
25 
10 
7 



60.1- 
12.8 

15.8 
11.3 



9.8 
58.6 
18.8 

7.5 

5^3 



- — ISV-Ovel'all rating of ^ the 
Little School 
'Component. 



MuchJ^^tter than . 

the. regular program: -85 ' 63.9 

AbouT the same: 31 .23.3 
Not as good, as the 

regular program: . 16 12 ;0 

Blank: -''s • . 1 ' 0.8 



r 

! 



I • f -2 f re.quenc7 
i N.s 133 



84.2 



^^^^ ■ . f ' ': Percent "Strongly 

■ . ' . .- • , . Agree" or "Agrte"^' 

■ Ity relations ?dth ti/sichers seem better for 

learning than'iri the;r«gular program. '90.2 

•Being in the Little 'School Comp^iient helped me 
take Besponsibility for ny school 77ork« ' . , 90,2 

I like -the yariety-of tclching kethods (largo 
groups, :Sii!!l11 groups, lAPs, etc.), used in the 
Little School Component. 87ol 

Teachers in the program seem to care about me 
more than most teachers I have k^own. 86.4 

. ""^ • ' 

-The varietv of teachings techniques Used in the 
program fit my heeds better as t student. 
' , * > ' 

■ Ify interest in school 'became higher in the 

'Little- School Comconent. Ri.q 

I belieye- that the Little School has enabled me 

to study and'^ le^rn more. ■ 78.2 - 

Being in the Little School Component has helped 

me be more confident of my school work. ♦ 71,4 

^ . . ^ Absences * 

Absence records were maintained by the. Assistant- Pro iect • 
Director for the period Octdber 1, 1974 thr0ugh liarch 11, 1975* 
For- comparison; purposes, records for 9 randomly selected Com- 
ponent^ and 9 randomly selected Non-component sections were 
maintained. The sections in each group averaged SO students for 
a total of 270. students in the Component and Non-component groups, 
!me month of September was omitted as there was a great deal of 
shifting of students among the sectionso Absences "were recorded 
Bfery 8 to 10 school dayso Mondays and Fridays and weeks 
including holidays were not included as these ere the pooBe^t 
^attendance periods. Because of these omissions and the variation 
in the time .period (8 - 10 days) .over which" absence records were 
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maintained; it io not possible to ob.tain an index of absences per 
school davo Hovrsver, since the nnabfrr of sections, -(9) and the 
total numbep of studonts in each group (270) are the same, & 
comparison bebreen absences can be made* Tahiti 4 3Ln?/3 the 
results of this analysis. Overall, the lion-component group had 
mbre absences than the ..Component groups • The difference was 
greater during the period preceding the Christmas holidayso 

This lo7/er absence rate for the Component groups is 
supporting evidence for! the effectiveness of the LiUl« Schools 
and is consistent with the findin-gs of reports for the /two . ' 
preceding yearso ' . / 
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standardized Test Results 



Scores of the Proliaiiiary Schol'a'stic Aptitude Tests (PSAT), 
• taken in 1973*74 as juniors/ and the Scholastic" Aptitude Tests 
(SAT) -taken this .year as seniors., were obtained for those students 
T^o took the test. The students t'aking each test were then grouped 
into Component students and iloii-component students. These tests were 
used in place of the California Tests of Baffic Skills which were 
Hot given due -tea test administration oversight. 

^ , Comparison of PSAT and SAT results can provide insights Into 
gains in scholastic aptitude for the Component and Non-component 
students^ over a two year period. The tests are measures of 

- scholastic aptittd? oriented tovzard college bound students and 
are considered by many colleges in their admissions and placement 
programs. Although only a limited number of students at V/oodson 

I took the tests, the res.ults (in the absence of a general achieve- 
ment battery) can provide': insights into the academic progress of 
students in each group. ■ ^ '~ ' ' , 

■ ' The tests are parallel in form and structure and can bs 
■compared &3 pre-tests and post-tests. -The. PSAT is administered 
in thfr: junior year to. provide student's with pi opportunity to 
become ^familiar with these tests. Table 5 shows the results for • 
the Math scores of the PSAT and SAT, and Table 6 shows the results 
.for the Verbal scores. The' score ranges for each test are presen'ted" 
in parallel at the left of each table to make easy the comuarison 
of the PSAT and SAT results' f.or the Component and Non-component 
students. Comparison of selected features of these tables indicates 
that Component students achieved greater progress from the PSAT to 
the SAT than did the Non-component students* The data at the bottom 
of each table shows that the percentage of students who scored 
35 or higher on the PSAT or 350 or higher on the SAT. increased 
for Component students (16.35S for ilath and lO.Jl^op V ' e ' rb^l^ " 
but decreased for Non-component students (decrease of 4.8^ for ^' 
■ Math and" b.Y)^ for Verbal), suggesting^a larger gain for the 
Component students. In both Math, and Verbal scores Component . 
students had a smaller percentage* scoring 35 or above on the PSAT 
(for Math, IS.l/c oi Component students vs. 34,i3^ of Non-component 
students; for Verbal; 20.5^ of Component students vs.- 32.9^ of 
Non-componeut students).- However, the opposite was true on the 
SAT taken one year later. On the Math SAT, students scoring 350 
or abovci was 34.4^ -for Component students and 29.5^ for Non- 
component students. On the .Verbal- SAT, 30.6^ of Component 
students vs. 26.2^ of Non-component students scored 350 or higher. 
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Although these differences in the SAT tests favored the 
Component students, the. differences as measured by the z test 
were not statistically ^ignii^icant. / 

!Rie z test of statistical significance showed significant 
galas (5^ level .of confidence, dj;^ higher) for the gains of the 
Component students for Math and Verbal scores and for PSAT Math 
scores of Component vs» Non-comTDoncnt students. The remaining 
differences were not statistically significant. The trends in 
the data support the conclusion thj^t Little Schools was having 
a .significant impact on the achievement of its students* 

(It was not possible "to match individual PSAT and SAT 
records from the available data* The method of using the per- 
centage of students above 35 on the PSAT and QbO on the SAT was 
used because means and standard deviations would be seriously 
distorted by the highly skewed distributions. The scores of 35 
and 350 are one score category below the national means ot 40 on 
the PSAT and 400 on the SAT'.) 

The number and percentage of students who* took the PSAT,, 
and SAT is of interest when considered as an indicator of 
student interest in attending college, as many colleges consider 
these tests in their admissions programso The results show 
(Table 5, item 3) that Component'' students seem to be less oriented 
to attending college (at least those colleges requiring ziie PSAT 
and SAT examinations) than Non-component students© About twice 
as many Non-component students (2"4^) as Component students {12%) 
took the SAT, whiles an equal percentage (15%) of both groups 
took the PSAT. , ' . 
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TABLE 5 

PSAT AND SAT MATH SCORES Of COMPONENT 
AND NON-CafPONE^OT STUDENTS 



Score Range' 


Component Students 


Non-ComLt5onent Students 


< PSAT 1 


i^AT 


PSAT<* 




PSAT^ . . 


-1" SAT«* 






f 


% ■ 


1 ' 


% 


f 




i ^ 


1 ^ 


















1 


0.8 


















m 


- • 


















1 


0.8 






2 


.4.5 


■'1 


2.9 


1 


1.4 


. 1 


0.8 


45-49 


450-499 


m 




1 


2.9 


2 


2o7 






40-44 


400-449 


4 


9.1 


3 


h 8.6 


8 


11.0 


8 


648 


35-39 


350-^99 


2 


. 4.5 


• 7 


20. p 


14 


19.2 


24 


20.3 


30-34 


300-349 


12 


27'.3 


6 


17.1 


13 


17.8 


29 


24.6 


25-29 


-^,.250-299 


14 


31.8 


15 i 


42 o9 


20 


27.4 


47 


39 a8 


20-24 


■ 200-249 




22.7; 


2 


5„.7 


16 


20.5 


7 


5.9 




Total 


44 


-99.9 


35 


100.1 


73 


100 06 


118 


9§.8 


1« % of students 
scoring 35 or 
above on PSAT 

" and 350 or 
above on SAT« 




18.1 




.34.4 . 




34'.3. 




29.5 


2. % Difference, 
" PSAT vs, SAT, 






•*-16.3 








-4.8 


^ 


3# % of students 
taking test. 




15 




12 




15 




24 


z test of .sig- 
.ni-f icarice 




, c 


2.43 
)ign.. 




«v 

V 


2.02 
Sign. 


.0.76 

Not 
Signt 


0.54 - 

Not 

Sign. 



, * PSAT taken' as Juniors in 1973-74. 

- L;** SAT taken as Senidrs- in 1974-75. 



TABLE 6 * • 
PSAT AND SAT VERBAL SCORES OF COIiPONENT 
. AND 'NON-COiPOKENT STUDENTS 



Score Ranee 


iCoDiDonent Students 


Kon-Component Students 


PSAT 


SAT 


PSAT* 


i! SAT^«* 


1 PSAT^^ 


SAT^* 






> 


f 




f 


% 


1 %• 


f 




60-64 


600-649 














1 


0,3 


55-69 


550-599 






1 


2.8 


2 


2.7 






50-54- 


500-549 


3 


6.8 


' 2 


5.6 


3 


4.1 


2 


1.7 


45-49 


450-499 


0 


0.0 






3 


4.1 ' 


3 


2.5 


40-44 


400-449 


1 


2.3 


3 


8.3 


8 


11.0 


11 


9.3 


35-39 


350-399 


5 


11.4 


5 


13.9 


8 


11.0 


14 


11.9 


30-34 


300-349 


9 


20.5 


8 


22^ 


lis 


20.5. 


28 


23.7 


25-29 


. 250-299 


14 


31.8 


7 


19 o4 


15 


20.5 


27 • 


2249 


20-24 


200-249 ■ 


12 


"27.3 

* 


10 


27 .s\ 


19 


26.0 


32 


27. r 




Total 


44 


100.1 


3*6 


100.0 


73 




99.9 


118 


99.9 


!• % of students 
scoring 35 or 
above on PSAT 
and 350 or 

, above on SAT» 


! 


« 

20.5 . 




30.6 




32o9 




26,2 


2. % Difference, 

• PSAT vs. SAT-. 

' 






^10.1 








-6.7 




z test of sig- 
nificance J 






3.51 

Sign. 






lo51 
Not 
Sign. 


0.96 

,Not : 
Sign, 


0.51 

N^ • 
Sign. 



* P3AT taken as Juniors in 1973-74 
^ SAT taken as Seniors in 1974-475. 
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Considering the results of the st-andardized, teM:s used in ^ 
i.^®?^^* positive results of school grades last year, 
Uttle Schools seens to h&ve made a significant inpabt on student . 
achie-vement. Use of a wide-range standardised achienrenent battery 
would probablv bring ouf these gains in achievement .^uch more " 
clearly, -With a new group of studente entering the 'Little School 
next year, it is essential that a ne^'^est battery be included in 
the project evaluation. The test battery should include scores in 
acadenrixj areas in mich Little Schools has been active, as well as 
in basic skill areas. of reading and mathematics. The Sequential 
Tests of Educational Progress proved useful in' the first vear of 
the pi'oject and should be reconsidered. The Educational Develo:)- 
aent Series published by the Scholastic Testing -Service c^Vht also 
be examined. It .provides scores in Yerbal and ICon Terbal Abilities, 
Reading and English (Language Studies), Hath and Science (Technical 
btudies;, and m Social Studies. Individual parts of the total 
battery may be selected and a number of composite scores cav he 
obtained. ^ , 

c 

The Individualized Glirriculum Tor The Little Schools Component 

Individualization as devel^ed for the Uttl^ Schools com- 
ponent has emphasized .the redeve^lopment of courses within the 
curriculum to better ac(^onmodate individual needs and differences. 
The basic iramework for the redeveloTjment of courses within Little 
Schools has emphasized t%e development of Classroom V^nasemejit 
Systems (CMS) and Lsarning^ Activity Packages (LAPs). Staff 
development activities for several years have emphasised training 
m these and other areas. Classroom Management Systems include a 
rationale, objectives, learning activities, ph;;'sical classroom 
layout, -.media/equipment to be employed, criterion tests and 
methods -of progress assessment. Learning Ac ti/ity Packages are 
student oriented instructional packages designjd to guide students 
through a series of instructional activities.. 

p,fc J shows the range of subjects and ciurses for which 

CMS and UPs have been developed and .a rating %y the. Project " 
Director of the current status of development of CliS and LAPs. 
A wide rang of courses have been developed in j individualized 
lormat, with a judicious concentration on" required coui-ses as 
wel l as electivcs. .Those subjects rated' only Ifair" in their 
development were generalljrthTJse thrt we-re-iowe^-inr i3rioplty-*in_jL___ 
terms of immediate student needs. Teachers woi^king oh sevfrral 
subjects therefore concentrated on those in which component 
students were to be enroll edo , 
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Plans for furtKer development,' according to thej. Project 
Director, include as a: first priority^ inprovement inj the 
available course packages; courses in physics, advar^bed bio- 
logical science, shop coursesj- home econooii&s, dieietics. 
Black history, law, geography, and remedial courses in" reading 
and mathematics* ' - 

^TABLE 7 - " - 



CURRENT STATUS OF IITOIVXDUALIZED COUI^^SE DEVELOPMEIIT 



Keauired or Elective 



Status of liateriais 
Development - • • 
Classroom iian« 



■jQmponeuc buoject Courses 



English 
loth Grade 
11th Grade 
12th Grade 

Social Studies 
10 - World History 
•11 - American History 
. 12 • Government 

Sciences 
Earth Science 
Biological .Science 
Chemistry 

Foreign Languages 
French , i . 
Spanish 



Business 
"office Machines 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting 

Art 



Require three years" 
for college prep- 
aration 



Two years required 



One year required _ 
if not taken in the_ 
9th grad.e 



Electives 



Electives 



Elective' 



Fair 
Good 
Go'6d 



Fair 
Good. 
Good 



Fair 

T.ery Good 
■fery Good 



(feod 
Good- 



Good. 
Guotir 
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/ Teacher. R^actieils^o The-Httle School ComDonent ' 



■ Data" on teachers activities in the Little School ComTDonent 
and their attitudes toward the proeran were obtained from' a 
teachers questionnaire. The questionnaire was designed to obtain / 
information m two areas fron Non-component as well as CocTDonent 
teachers. The two areas to which Non-cociTjonent teachers responded, 
were: question's • variety of teaching 'methods and materials used-, 
and question 4 - rating's of their students. In addition. Component 
teachers were asked to rate various aspects of the program and 
to indicate^^reas of individualized instruction for'whfch thev 
felt adaitionai stqiff development may be negd^d.. • . ' 

The questionnaiVe--waj^mpJLe=ted^'by 11 of 14 Comaonent " > 
teachers and 30 Non-component teachers in llay and June 1975 i The 
three Component teachers v/ho did not complete the Questionnaire 
were not available due to serious illness or Unavailability. 

■ t;4.4.t^o*I?® Component teachers, 6 had bee^ teaching in the 

Llttie School for all three years, 4 teachers for two years, and 
only 1 teacher within the current school year." ^ ' 

. . ■ Teaching Methods " i 

The detailed data. showing the varied teaching techniques 
used by Component ^nd Non-qomDonent teachers is presented "in 
lable 8. A number of important points about this data are also 
aunraarized in Tabid 9. 

^Jere are a number of observations that should be made 
regarding tne responses of Component teachers' (Table 8). First, 
Component teachers as. a group used the entire set^ of teaching 
metho'ds and mate,rials, • and used t±iem to a greater extent than did • 
K"on-component teachers. ' " 

Rarely did Component teachers indicate that they "Never" 
used the teaching method:. Only four items were so marked 
(never used) as follows: 

e.' Mini-units 1 teacher 

q* Team teaching 2" teachers > .-r-.-- 



r-'. Programmed ins true- .-^^- v.- 

tion materials 1 j^Se^:'- 
s. Teaching machihes 3 ^teacher's. 
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Prograiilnied, mateHals and teachping macMries have no.f'beerf^ 
emphasized in the Little Schools, and a smictured program of 
tea3B>,t2$/;hing his bekn undertaken only, id certain subjects. 
Therefore, one would] expect .that some Component teachers mitght 
not have used these 'approaches. 

In contrast, some (from 2.- 15) Non-connonent tea'chers 
re'ported never using 14 of ; 19 of the teaching methods listed 
uTable 8), The four teaching methods that wore used at least 
^Sometimes" by Non-ciomponent teachers were:" c, Audio-visuals; 
h« Work sheets; k. Indepeniient study; and n* teacher-student- 
planning conferences* ! 

[ '. ! 

Second, the (teaching [methods that ComiDonent teachers 
reported using, "Tery Often" reflected methods emphasized by 
Little Schools. The methods marked by a' majority (50^ or more) 
of the Component teachers as used "Very. Often" were: 
• b; Small Groups 7 teachers 



f« Study guides 
; Worksheets 
i* Open Classrooms 
ci ' Audio-Visuals 
m* Student assessmeiit 



In contrast, not even 
•^Very Often" by a majority 



7 
7 
7 
6 

a 



teachers 
teachers' 
teachers 
teachers 
teachers. 



one teaching method was marked as used 
of Non-Component teachers o 



, Third, a larger percentage of Component than Non-component 
teachers marked most teaching methods emnhasized hf Little Schools 
as used "Very Often" and/dr ^Often". Table 9 shows this contrast. 
Fourteen of the 19 teaching methods were marked by a larger 
percentage of Component tljan Non-component teachers as usejd "Very 
Often or "Often" (items m«^rked X in last two columns), ^e 
remaining five teaching methods were used by a larger percentage 
of Non-component teachersj Two of these item^ (r. Programmed 
Instruction Materials and s. Teaching Machines) are not emph'asized 
by Little Schools. The other three methods (fi- Contracts,^ ' 
n. ^Teacher-student planning conf erences, ,and p. Stud^ent developed 
objectives) may have been -adopted by many Non-component te^chrers^ 
as a result of ■ experiences with Little Schools or experiences riith 
them elsewhere. It must also be emphasized that in the three years 
of its preparation many Non-component teachers have benefitted from 
staff development, innovative practices, and the example of the 
Project Director (who is also an Assistant Principal). The Little 
School efforts to introduce varied teaching techniques have also had 
an impact -on Non-bomponent! teachers. If not for this, the difference- 
might be even _la|rger. 
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The fom'tli and fiiial^oint related to^teaphipfi methods 
>thiit • relator to certar-n^^hod^^';;mpTiasiz?07^ UtUe'lchobls 
-that-'have not been used" "Yeiy* Of ten" or "QCten" V Component 
'teachers. 



TABLE. 9 

. • TEACHING MErxiCDS kW ?JATERIALS USED .'^ERY OFTEN**OR "OFTEN" 
BY COLtPONENT AND NON-COMPONENT TEACHERS ^ ' 



Item 



Component- 
Teachers 



Non-Component 
Teachers 
f 



Used More- 
by: ' 1 



a; 

V • 

d. 



U 

1. 

- mi 
n« 



Large groups 
Small groups'^ 
Audio-visuals-^ 
Learning Activity 
Packages'^ ^ 
Mini-units'^ 
Contracts-', 
Study guiiies"^ 
Work sheets^ . 
Open classrooms^ 
Peer .facilitators or 
youth teaching y^outh^ 
Independent study-^ 
Criterion referenced 
testing"' - 
Student assessment 
Teacher-student planning 
conferences-^ \ 
Student oriented 
objectives-^ 
Studento^^-l^oped 
objectives- ^ . ' 
Team teaching-^ 
Programmed -instiruc tion 
materials 
Teaching machines 



8 
11 
11 

8 
5 
2 
8 
11 
10 

9 
9 

8 

10 



10 

4 
•4 

3 
2 



72.8 
IQO.O 
100,0 

72i8 
45 ;5 
18.2 
81.8 
100 iO 
89.9 

81.9 
81.8 

72;8 
'90.9 

54.6 

90.9 

36.4 
36.4 

27;3 
18.1 



20 
19' 
22 

16 
12 
9 

22 
24 
13 

21 
21 

13 
23 

19 

20 

18 
7 

14 
10 



66,7 
63.4 
T3.4 

53.4 
40;0 
30.0 

nn o 
/O.O 

79.9 

43.3- 

70;0 
70o0 

43.3 
76.6 

63.3 

66.7 

60.0 
23.3 

46.6 
33.3 - 



X 
1 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 
X 



X 3^ 

:X 

X 



X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Sign test significant at the 1^ level of confidenc-o. 

N • Component Teachers - 11; Non-Component Teachers - 30 

from data in Table 8.^. 
^- X in the C coluEjin. indicates that a larger percentage of 
Component teachers used the method; an X in the NC column 
indicates that a larger percentage of Non-component teachers 
used the method. I ■ . >■ i- ' 

5- Methods emphasized by Lilttle Schoo3rs« » 
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' '• - Methods emphasized hy Little Schoolsjthat haven^t b^en used . 
^ -/"Very Of tisii'^ by Component teacher's, include: ; 

;|X Contricts - ,2s.tekchers used '^Yery Often" o^ "Often" 

^" 'JV .student Developed • \^ u • tt^n^ » 

■ • Obiectives ' ^' 4 teacher.s used, "^ery Of ten", or "Oftjen" 

■ V. t'i' Mini-unirts ; 5' tieachers -used "Very (^ten"'or "Often., 
^'^iii Teacher-student = ^ ^ - ^ ^ ^^J'/K. . ^ 

cJnfS^c^s • 6 teachers used' "Very =Often.'^ or "Often" 

^ t l.' Criterion ref- - (all should do sq) - - ' ' • 

. ' ereiiced testing . 8 teachers used "V(Sry"<3f 1?en"..or "Of ten" 
. - . . (all'-should d.o^so)o 



o 



'P... Considering the emuhaais placed on tHes-e method? iiics.taff 
development, more extensive use -of them« by Component teachers 'should 
be expected. The Little Schools ■ staff should review these findings 
from .the point of viewoof the appropriateness of using these' • 
methods in thei# courses more cof ten,.. , • ' 

In- summary, the results of these data show the wide variety 
of teaching methods apd materials' used by Component'"teachers« 
The* sign test v/as used* to test, the' statistical sigiiificance of 
the differen6.es. be twe'en Component iand Non-component teachers in 
response to the'se questiwis (Table 9). Differences in the per- 
'cehtages,- bei5,7een the 'Component and llon-conponejit teachers were - 
marked "flus" if (1) the difference* favored Comoonent teachers on 
methods emphasize'd by' Little School's, or (-2) in methods not ' 
emphasized by Little Schools differences favored Non-component 
teacher's or there was no difference., Differe^s in percentages. 
" were marked "minus" if differences favored Non-c'SSponent teachers 
I' .for methods emphasized by Little Schools. With 16 "pluses" and^ 3 
• ."Minuses" (items fj.-n and -p) the sign test is significant at the ^ 
1$ level of confidence. '--^ 



.PiELPtlcipating Component teachers' were asked- to tat e .their 
team teaching experienpeS. .As shorni in Tatjle 10, 'thtf six 
japticipating tea.chera rated their team teaching eKperiehcea 
•f avorfebly* . 



. TABLE 10 
PERCEPTIONS 0^ TEAll TEAQHING EXPERIENCES " 

. ^ OF SIX c(^iPo^iEfrr teachers , 



Iteia " 

. 1 ' ' 




.A 


D 




Bl 


a» 


Team teaching gives more time' 
• for preparation- and planning. 


2-- 


w ■ 

3 


b 




1 


h. 


Students benefit more from 
, presentations by. tw%".teachers« 




2 ' 


1- 


0- 


0 


\ § 


^tudent groups are too large 
ia team teaching. "^^ " 


0 


0" 


4 • 


1' 


1 




Coordination' wi.th the other 
member ot^w^ teem ia a problem* 


0 


0 


2 ■ " 


4 


0 



Key: SA - Strongly Agree 
■ 1 - Agree 
D - Disagree 
SD «. Strongly Di'sagree 
Bl - Blank 



Teacher Ratings of Their Classea 

Component and Non-component teachers were asked'to rate their 
classes, in 10 areas emphasized by the Little School Component. 
Eight of the items regies t ratings of the. students (a - e> g - i) 
in 'their classe^^s. One item rates student " teacher communications (f) 
and orfer.rtem (j) wa^s included to cross-validate teacher perceptions 
of the variety of teaching techniques used* Five items (e, f , g, 
n, and i) were included tl^^t^ were similar to items asked of students 
in order to compare student and teacher perceptions. 

The results are shown in. Table 11. Comiariig the ratings of 
Component and Non-component teacfiers shows t&ai;; in.evVry case the \ 
responses of 'Component teachers were, more favorable ("Strongly Agree" 
■or Agree ) than Non-c omponeat teachers. Using the sign test, with 
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lO'^pluaes** and no VLnuses** the differences in the ratings are 
significant at 'the 1% level of confidence.;- Overall, Component 
• teachers hold a more favorable opinidn of .their classes. 
^ • ' * 

All 11 or 100^.' of the Component teachers marked "Strongly 
Agree" or "Agree" to the following four statements: 

• * ' * 

—Students in classes work readily in groups; 
—The "quality of student participation is gooa — they ask 
intelligent questions, discuss an issue" completely, and 
, * give complete answers;, 

■ —Students a'ccept responsibility for their school rrork;' 
''.—I use a large variety of teaching techniques in classes 

, ] Particularly notewbrthv is the finding on the quality' of 
student participation and tneir acceptance of responsiblity for- ' 
their schoolwork, two< ar^as of great importance in academic and 

Personal growth: and development. Four .Component teachers and 
7 Non-compoflent teache't's disagreed with 'the statement (h) that 
their students have ^ood study habits. This problem should be 
given' further attention by both teachers and counselors. 

It should be notid that the majority of Non-component tekchei 
marked "Strongly Agree" .or "Agree" to -9 out of the 10 items, 
making' the differences between Component teachers even more 
notable. 

. ' ■ ' ■ '< ' , . 

Th|9 results of the cross-validation item Cj) regarding 
teacher perceptions of using varied teaching techniques shows the 
Talidity of listing the teaching;,techni<?ies us*d. All 27 Non- 
component teacheris ;^o answered the' que^stion agree with the 
statement that they use a large variety of teaching techniques. 
However, they tended "not to use many of thj?Ji. techniques -listed. 
(See previous section.) ' ~^ 



TABUE 11 

• RATINGS OF STUDENTS BY LITTLE SCHOOL 
CQgONENT TEACHERS AND NON-CCMPONENT TEACHERS 



Response C4tegories*V 



SA - Strongly Agree 

A - A^ree^ 

D - Disagree 
SD - Strongly Disagree 
Bl - Blank 1 



Item 



a« Students in my classed work 
readily in groups. 



t)« Attendance i^ much bettei? 
- than average. 



RC# 



SA 
A 

D 
SD 
Bl 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



.Students participate fully 
-in class 'activitieso - 



d« The quality of student | ' 
participation is good — , 
they- ask .intelligent quest* 
ions, discuss an issue 
completely, and give 
complete answers* 



Students accept responsi- 
bility for their school 
work. 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



Component 



15 

1 

0 



2 
8 
0 
0 
1 



7 
3 
1 
0 
0 



5 

-6 
0 
0 
0 



% 



Non-Component-. 



90.9 
9^,1 
OiO 
0.0 
0,0 



18i2 
72.7 
0.0 
0.0 

9^il 



63.6 
27.3 
9.1 
,0.0 
0.0 



45.5 
64.5 

o;o 

0;0 
0.0 



3 
8 
0 
0 
1 



27i3 
72.7 
0.0 
0.0 
9.1 



13 
14 
0 
1 
2 



4- 
18- 
5 
1 
2 



11 
13 
3 
0 
3 



6 
18 
4 
0 
2 



3 
18 
'5 
1 
3 



43i3 
46.7 
0,0 
3.3 
6.7^ 



13 i3 
60.0' 
16.7 
3.3 
6.7 



36.7 
43i3 
10.0 
0.0 
10.0 



20.0 
60.0 
13.3 
0.0 
6.7 



10.0 
60.0 
16.7- 
3.3 
10.0 



N - Component Teachers- 11; Non-component Teachers 
Percentages add to 100.0 within rounding ercbr, 

. .44 ■ 

\ ' - • \ -36- 



- 30. 
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TABLE n (CONTINUED) 



Response Catagm*ies«: 



SI - Strongly Agree 

A - A^ree 

D - Disagree 
SD - Strongly Disagree 
Bl - Blank 



Item 



RC* 



Component 



Non-Cqmuonent 



% 



f« . Conmuni cation be'tween 
students and teacher i's 
more than satisfactory. 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
31 



7 
3 
0 
0 

1 



63.5- 
27.3 
0.0 
0.0 



g. Students are Tery interested 
f in' their school work. 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



ft 
6 
1 
0 
0 



36.4 
54,4 
'9.1 

o.a 

0.0 



12 
13 
2 

- .0 
3 



5 
16 
6 
0 
3 



40 iO 
43.3 
- 6i7 
0.0 
10.0 



'16.7 
63;3- 

■20.0 
OiO 
10.0 



Most of, Ey students have 
good study habits. ' 



' -A 
ZD- 
SD 
Bl 



.0 
7 
4 
0 
•0 



0;0 
63.6 
36 ;4 
0.0 
0.0 



2 
9 
17 
0 
2 



6.7- 
30.0 • 
56;6 

0.0 



I« Students seem to be 

confident of their school 
work. 



SA 
A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



2 
7 
2 
0 
0 



18.2 
63.6 
18i2 
0.0 
0.0 



3 

12 
12 
0 
3 



lo.o 

40.0 
40.0 
0.0 

10. p. 



j» I use a large variety of 
"teaching teclpaiques in 
my classes^* ' 



SA 

A 
D 
SD 
Bl 



6 
5 
0 
0 
0 



54.5 
45;5 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 



18 

■ 9 

0' 
3* 



60 ;0 
30;0 
OiO 
,0;0 
10.6 



Sign test significant at the 1% level of confidence* " 

N 5 "Component Teacheriii - 11; Hon-oomDoajpnt Teachers - 20. 
Percentages add to 100^ within rouriSing error* ' 
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Table 12 compares the perceptions of "Little School students 
and teacher* in certain areas. Student data was taken from the 
General High School Program Questionnaire o While all. ratings - 
are generally; favorable, a larger. percentage of teache-rd 'than ; 
students (63.6 ts. 53«9; "Strongly -Agree" that student-teacher 
conpunications have improved. Students, on the other hand, more • 
often s«^ themselves a^ acceptihg responsibility (43o6/5.ts. 27.3^), 
having good study habits (SO»C^ vsi 0;0^), and being confident 
of their schoolwork (41«0^ vs. 18.2^). Students and teachers held 
similar perceptions of the students L interest in school. 



TABLE 12 

CCMPARISOIT' OF ' LITTLE SCHOOL STUDEIIT AND TEACHER PERCEPTIONS 



Item Description 




btruuent 
Perceptions'* 


Teacner 
Perceptions 


1. Students accept 
responsibility. 


SA 

. A 
0 


• 43.6 

50o0 , 
' • 6.4 


27.3 
72.7 
0.0 


2. Interest in school. 


SA 
• A 
0 


,34.6 
51.3 
14.1 


36i4 
64.5" 
9.1 


3. Study Habitsw 


SA 

• A: 


. ' , 50iO ^ 
.46.1 
• 3.9 


0.0 

63;6 

36,^4 . 


4* Student confidence 
in school work. 


SA 
A 
0 


41;0 
' 52.6 
6.5 . 


• 18;2 
63.6 
18.2 / 


- 5. Student- teacher 
oomWnioation. 


.SA 

■ A . 
0 


53 i9 i 
41.0 
5.1 


63.6 
' 27.3 
9.1 




N • 


78 


' 11 



« Response Categories: *SA - Strongly Agree 

- - . . A - Agree -a,: . 

0 - Other (Disagree /Strongly Disagree, 
OP B^ank) 



1 - From Generi|Ly,High 
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- staff D'evelopment "' . 

Aa important part of the Little Schools program is the 
training of teaching staff in the development and application of 
individualized methods of instruction* Workshops have been held 
each-year emphasizing selected topics in individualization and 
humanistic teaching; selected staff have visited a number of 
schools with exemplary individualized programs; and inservice 
training has been, a continuing and ongoing process under the 
leadership of the Project Director and Assistant Pr'oject Director.... 

The importance of a sound staff development program to the 
development of an exemplary program of individualization cannot 
be emphasized too strongly,^ The Project' Director holds the 
point of view that Staff Development is the key to a successful 
program and that it must be continued oyer an extended period, 
?it least three years, to be totally effective. Furthermbre, 
workshops and related time are also nee^d for developing 
'individualized materials in order for Little Schools zo properly 
discharge its function of disseminating program information to 
the interested educational community* 

Based on experience in developing, implementing, and evaluating 
individualized programs, this evaluator conciirs with the opinion 
of the Project Director of "^the key role played, by a sound staff- 
development program "and the need for released time.and/ar work- 
shops to develop or assemt)le instructional, packages. 'Without , " 
these developmental opportunities most individualized programs I 
flounder. Time limitations, furthermore, seriously limit the 
quality, usefulness, 'and exportability of 'the project experience. * 

' • ' ' . , i ' ' 

As the project was' in its third year and 10 of the 11 / 
teachers had been with the project for two or.thlree y^ars, it wasj 
decided to assess staff development in terras of continuing needs * 
of teachers in the /Tevelopment of additional competencies in I 
various areas of individualized instruction employed at the • j 
Little School. Their responses could also be -compared to the 
teaching methods and techniques used to* provide a basis for 
further consideration of staff development needs* 

Component staff were" asked to respond to the statement: ^ ' 
Based on the workshoj^ staff development, and other experiences 
please check the areas in which you feel competent and those in 
which you feel voii need further assistance*" The results are 
presented in Table 13. Those areas marked most often -as those 



in which teachers need assistance -are : s* Indexing and cla'ssify- 
in§ learning materials for ability levels lem^v* Student developed 
objectives. Those areas which may require ^ICurther attention, 
mostly in individual cases, are those areas in^ Trhich 8 or more ' 
teachers felt competeht, including:. c« Large group iifstruction, 
d; Small group instruction, e« Mini-units, g. Studv guides, 
h« Wo.rk sheets and k« Independent study. (Those who left the 
items blank may have felt that an intermediate response was needed 
between ""competent" and "need assistance"* that would i^eflect a 
consolidation through experience of developed skills. If this' 
is the case, it is most appropriate to consider no response as . 
requiring further staff development and/or experience.; 
Comparison to Table 8, however, shows that Independent study 
was not- used very often by many Component teachers and should 
therefore be added to the list of those, areas considered for 
attention in staff development. These areas are marked in 
Table 13. , • * i 



"7" 
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TABLE 13 



• STAFF . DEVEL0MM' ASSESSME NT 
-AND NEEDS ANALYSIS.._~ - - 



i 



Developing claasro.om 
manaffemeiit sysr^m 
Developing learning' 



instruction 
mstpuction 



8* 



materials 
Larg45 group 
Small group 
Mini-units ■ 
Contracts . 
S^tudy guides 
Work sheets 
-Cpeft qlassroom. 
Peer f acilitat'ors 
•Independent study 
Criterion referenced 
testing ' ' 

"Student asisirj^iiiei^- 
Teacher-stud'jnt 
planning conferences ^- 
Student oriented ' , 
object3,ves ' ; 

Student developed ', , 
objectives | 
Team teaching^ 
Teacher advisor role 
Indexing md. classifyiijg 
learning mate,rials for 
ability Ip.v-ftls 



Teacher Perceptions 



Comp- 
etent 



6 
9 
8 
8 
5 
8 
8 
6 
7 
8 

7 

'5 

- 6 



4 

X 
6 



Need 
Assis- 
tance 



3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 



2 

2 

5 
2 
3 



Blank 



2 - 
2 

,2 - 
3. 

3 — 

2, . 
2 

3. _ 
?' 

2- 
2 ' 



Used 
Very 
Often 



KA 



72 

2 

2 
2 
2 



■m 
4 
7 
3 

1- 
7 

7 

_4 
4 

-.4 
6 



1— 
.3 
NA" 



Consider 
for Staff 
Develop- 
ment i 



X 



X 
X 
X 

X 

X- 



X 
X 
X 
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- Numb.er of't^acheps indicating they used_tnis me^thod very ^of t 

N • llt^Conroonent Teachers ■ ' . - :~ 

4 - X in this column' is-^based oh the perceived needs of 
teachers for. staff development ("the liinaber -of teachers 
who "need assistance" ,or left the item blank) and the 
actual use of the teaching method (number who used -the 
method "very often"). ' . " 
NA - item not asked. - 4 ^ V ' ' 

':■ ... ' • 0 49 / V ' . ' ■ 



en' 



1 

Conponent Teachers* Ivaluation Of Little Schools , 

All elev'en conponent teAchers indicated that support services 
such as suppliejs and equiment "need jMp^ovement," a matter that 
was underscored continually fay the jProJect Director and all staff 
members interviewed by the evaluator*. Serious problems have been 
encountered in filling orders for audio-visuals and other equip- 
ment needed for the project and the lack of budgeted secretarial' 
assistance. In prjCparing for dissemination activities, , improved' 
duplicating equipment will also be needed (Table' 14). 

xWith this epeception. Little Schools is given high marks by • 
part Irrigating teachers* Particularly notev/orthy are the high 
marks foi^ interpersonal relations among sta'ff and students with 
'9 teachers 'marking "good." * 

Teachers VTritt en comnents are summarized ili^ Table 15. The 
table sumnarizes the' teachers views of the strengths and weak- 
nesses.^of Little Schools -and ways in which it could be .improved. 
The strengths listed amplify and support data presented earlier, 
emphasizing ^staff , relationships, improved teaching methods, and 
benefits for students. The weaknesses and suggestions for 
improvement f.ocus^ as before, on the inadeqi^cy of materials, 
supplies^, funds,-, and typing and clerical assistance. Additionally, 
a lull-time director or assistant director v/as recommended.- Sone 
teachers. als,o -expressed the need for additional time for planning, 
prepAratjion, o? for meeting with students and 'parents. 
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TEACHER EVAMATIOff OF 



LITTLE SCHOOLS 



Good 



Accept- . 



Needs 



Blank 



improve- 
ment 



a* Planning and Communications 

b. Scheduling • ' .■ ^ 

c; Team Operations 

d« Suppop't services (supplies, 

" /equipment, etc.) 
e» Cooperation from the, ' 

administrative 'staff 
f» Relations among coiiiponent • 

•~ staff - 
g# Student/teacher relations 



•5' 
'5 
6 

0 

7 

9 
9 



5 

-.4 
3 

0 

2 

U 



1 

2 
0 

11 

0 

0 
0 



0 
0 

v2 

d 

2 

2 
2 



h« Comparing . this year to last year, the operations of the Little 
School Component "are: 2 - much better; . 4, 

« ■ 5 - better;% . vC" tiP^ 

. 2 - about the same; "^-7 
0 - noj; as good; - - 
. • V 2 --Blank. < ' ' " 

i» Overall rating of the Little School Comppneht: 
'^v. " 3 - Outstanding; ' • 

6 - Good; . . , ■ 

, ^ 0 - J'air; , " 

/ ^7^, 0 - Poor; 

2 - Blank, 
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TABLE 1'5 
TEACHERS *CO?.{!ySNTS 

9 

STRENGTHS, V/EAKNESSES, BtPROVElIEIfrS 



. Strengths Of tHe Little School ConDonent 

Connaents ' f 

!• Administration and Staff * 16: 

a* Cooperation ' 4 
"b» Positive leadership and" 

organisation . \^ 3 

c« Comnunication - 2 

d* Sharing ideas and knovrledge 2 

e>- Competent and dedicated staff .-2 
f« .Encourages sta^f creativity and 

innovation ■ - 1 

- g« . Teacher^advisor .role\ 1 ^ 

2. Teaching: Methods "^^W^ / 14 




a. Individualization of /instruction *, 3 
.b« Team teaching. ^ ' f ' , ' ' 2 " 
..c# Independent study / i 2 

• d. (One each) Classrodn Manageme'rit, 
small group -instruction, student 
assessment, criterion referenced 
testing, peer facilitators, 
innovative techniaues, learning 
activities outside*" the classroom 7 

3« Students' . j 12 

a* improved st&ent/teacher 

■ 'relationships 4 
b» Coiiesiveness adong students . t 2 , 
c; Positive atmosphere for learning 2 
d# (One each) Improved attendance, 

independence of students, students • 
taught on their level, attack 
learning gaps' ^ • ^ 

TOTAL STRENGTHS - 41^ 



f)2 



Weaknesses Of The Little School Component 



Comments 



If Inadequate materials, supplies, texts 

and storage . 9 

2. Lack of funds ' 4 

3i Lack of typing and^clerical assistance 3. 

4; More planning tiSe ' 3' 

5« Connaunication • 2 

6«, OvercroTTded classrooms" . ^ 2 

7; Need '■alternate forms of dourse tests ' « 1 
8# Physical" plant limitations for team' 

teaching and open space techniques • 1 

* ' TOTAL liVEAiaiESSES - 25 



Ways In \9hich The Little Schoal .ComTjo'hent Could Be feroved 



1#- Resources 



a«. More supplies, equ^-pment, and 

materials ' ■ 
b« More-fimds 

c« Space for resource work area 



Staff 



J. 



a« . Teacher assistance], typist, - ' 

clerical staff 
b# Pararprof e'ssionals 
c« Full-uime director or assistant 



director 



3. Other 



a; More planning time 

b« Released time f^r materials 

preparation 
©• Mo lie. tine to m^-t-^ith^ students 

and. parents ' " . .. . 
d« Smaller classes ' ' " 



totaS. 



12 



6 
3 
1 



11 



6 

3 



2 

1 

1 
1 



.IMPROVEMENTS - "28 
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Results jgf IntervieTrs and Observations' 

The Project Director, Assistant Project Director and the 
Counselors were interviewed; direct observations were made of 
four classes in, session; an audio-visual presentation of Little 
Schools was revi^ewed; and a brief review of selected staff 
developed materials was carried out* 




Is an"Assist&nt Principal at Woodsojr the division of time presents 
many difficulties. Although anAssista'nt Project Director was 
assigned, a full-timl^person is needed 'for this position to handle 
many of the day-to-day tasks that arise. I&if ortunately, the 
Assistant Project Directar was sei^'iou^ly injured during the year 
and was put on sick leave, placing an even heavier burden for end 
of year' tasks on the Project Director and Little School staff. 

It should alsQ be noted that two other staff members were 
lost to the project. during the year due' to extended illness. 
The absences of these ^trained personnel undoubtedly dimminished 
the overall impact of' the project. 

The need for a full-time clerk- typist assigned to the 
project was clearly in evidence throughout- many of the on-site 
observations and interviews* A program dedicated to developing^-^ 
instructional packages and a program of individualized instruction^ 
worthy of dissemination requires immediate on-call services for 
typing, filings reproducing, collating, and distributing prdject 
developed materials* The assignment of a full— time clerk— ' 
typist would enable the project staff to brings its materials and 
files up-to-date and ready "for dissemination* ' ' 

Finally, the project requires the addition of a high speed 
Xerox for duplicating materials for distribution* 

« 

Classroom' observations and the review .of staff developed 
materials served to confirm the efficacy of Little- Schools-. ■ 
developed teaching methods.- Observation was made of four 
different" classes each using some variation of teaching tech- 
niques emphasized by Little Schools — e.g.; team teaching; 
small group discussion; a small 'group viewing a' slide-tape 
presentation with a study guide to focus on key points, wliile 
other . students in the same class pur.sued other" projects in 
small groups or independently; students learning to use business 
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, machines f oTiowing instructor-prepared .jguides and audio-visual 
insjbruct'ions,, while others in. the ^ class worked on improving ' the ir . 
. skills, on various mac'hines; and others. 'Student^S' queried during 
.these observations liked the independence and) re'spo^iSibility 
.accorded to th^em by the yarie'd teaching .appr(mches. 

.\ " Parental involvement, according to :the Project Direcftor, 

has been' achieved .by keeping parents inf.orined of the program,, ' - 

inviting them- to 6'ominent upon their children's .participation 

and, the progress the students have made while in the program* "^l^ 



Summary of Results 



The results of the evaluation clearly indicate support for ' 
the Little Scnool Component '#'i^hieveraent of its goals, partici}- 
larly'in^the areas of developing a viable program .of indivis^ualized 
^'instruction, and in creating a positive atmosphere for learning. 
The evidence for the' program shows: 

" 1. Component te.achers compared with Non-component teachers, 

^ . ' as & re suit ^f staff, development and- project' experience, 
° . use more varied teaching methods; use those methods 

emphas^iz^d'^^by Little Schools more often than lion- * . 

compoIl^nt teachers; emphasize individualization more than, 
', .Honffcdmponent teachers (see 'section on Teaching Methodsj. 

""'-"^-Z^ Component teachers as compared with Non-^component 

.» teachers. "peroeive their students, more favorably in sucii 
; areas as cMs par1;;^c|.pa-fcion, accenting responsibility 
. ' for their school work," (\6mmunication between student and 

^ teacher, students', interest 'in their stfhobl vfork, . Study ' 
'.. . „ habits, and ^students' confidence in their school work . 

, . . (see section on Teachers' Ratings of Their Ciassesji^, 

8# . Component teachers give , the Little Schools high, marks 
\' in all areas., with, the .exceptiwi of needVd*Supp,brt' 

, - services (su^>plie_s, clerk- typis t );.; Specific" steedsths, 
" weaknesses, and raeanS of improvement- are wo»rth noting 

" " in the section on' Component Teachers ' .Evaluation ojf 

.. . Littler Schools. . , . "• " . 

• ^ ■ 4. -Staff development has made iai^o'd deal of progress. 

However, a nipnber of' ar§as idefiti^ied need' further at- 
tention and' should be reviewed.^y^ the;, project staff. 



This results for students show: 



1». Lower absences for Component vs. Non-Component students* 

ilomponent stidents compare.d with Non-Component students 
(at a different high school) show, more positive attitude 
'in areas such as "have good relations with most of my 
teachers; have become more confident of my school work; 
imderstand what my teacher expects- of me; have a good 
ijnderstanding of how I am doing in my school. work; have 
learned how to take responsibility for my school work; 
very interested in school; know how to study and learn* " 

3, Component students give Little Schools high marks in all 
areas including student- teacher communications and their 
personal scholastic developmeht* 

I 

4, Component students compared with Non-Compon6nt students 
(at ^. different high school) confirm -that ^heir teachers 
use more varied t*e aching techniques and perb«ive^this as 
helpful to their learnings . • 

5« Component students feel that Little Schools has prepared 
them better for college or work after high -school.^* — 

6« A larger percentage of Component than 'Non-Component 
students show improvement ui the stiandardized"" tests, 
the PSAT a<3ministered in the. junior year and used as 
the "pretest" and the SAT administered in. the's/snior , 
year and used as the J'posttest"!. Although Compoueiit 
students .t^defd to score hjLgher on the SAT llath and 
Vorbal scoresy the diff er^nceis Were not statistically 
significant. 

0 - . 
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CHAPTER IV ■ ■ 
; RECOMLffiNDATIONS 

* . ^ ^ --' 

, , ' >^ 

Based on the findings reported in the previous chjapter a num* 
Ver~^ recommendations are, offered for consideratidn* These- - ' 
recommendations ai*e made in the expectation that they will help 
the Project, the D.C, Public Schools, and ^e educational com- 
munity reap the full Denef it of this program of individualized 
instruction.' 

1» The Little Scl^bol Component should definitely be con- 
'tinued and its. role, expanded, as currently planned, into 
the disseminatit>nN|)hase of the programf^ Little Schools 
has clearly d^onstr a ted its impact' on students and .. . . 
•«teachers alike ^ in creating a positive atmosphere for 
^ ■ learnings in developing a varied'^rggram of individu- 
alized instruction, in Luproving classroom teaching, and 
in improving attendance. Although the evidence for 
student achievement is not completely clear, there is 
enough to suggest that improvements in student achieve- 
ment have also been made. , ' ' 

2. Little Schools should be given sufficient support and 
.resources to effectively carry -out its role./ Essential 
here are: more released time from other duties for the. 
. Project Director, a full-time Assistant Project Director", 
a full-time clerk-typist, and reproduction eq;uipment 
(Xerox). ' • .'■ ■■ - - 

3« Staff development workshop should be continued for 
current staff, with released time and/or stipends for 
extra time (especially summer) to give the staff time 
to^further^ develop and consolidate its work in devel-; 
oping midividualized materials. .Although much progress 
has been made, additional courses and teaching methods 
ard- in need of development and improvement. To cut this 
effort- short at this time would be wasteful of the money 
and effort already expended, and would not provide as 
much information for di-s semination purposes. 

4.- A staff development progr.am for teachers new t'o Little. 
S.chools and/or individualization would prove invaluable 
in talcing fidl advantage of the. Little' Schools experience. 
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A wide range standardised achievement test battery should 
be employed in the eyaluatron. in order to reflect the. 
major course areas tjrpical at the high school level. 
The STEP tests or the Educational Developnent Series^ 
may be suitable, 
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